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(Continued. ) 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


As regards the compass of the voice 

it will be noticed that choirmasters sometimes 
assign Soprano voices to the Alto and Alto voices 
to the Soprano. One may meet with boys’ voices 
whose lower notes are quite weak, unless forced 
unnaturally, but whose higher notes are strong 
and taken with ease; in this case it is easy to rec- 
ognize the Soprano character of the voice. On the 
other hand there are boys’ voices whose lower 
notes are powerful and whose upward range ex- 
tends to two-lined g and a; but at two-lined d 
there is a break in the voice, the falsetto begins, 
the voice grows thin and muffled. ‘These are 
mezzo-Sopranos and their registers need to be 
equalized. This is done by practicing the notes 
above two-lined d, holding each of them as long 
as possible about as follows: 


— i ee 


cres. dimin. 

In this way the higher register is developed into 
good strength and resonance and then, because of 
their peculiar timbre, these mezzo-Sopranos be- 
come a very desirable complement and reinforce- 
ment for the higher Sopranos. Boy Altos are 
recognized by the break in the voice at two-lined 
d beyond which tone-production becomes an im- 
possibility. The equalization and development of 
the voice is accomplished through scale-singing 
and particularly by sustaining the tone in the 
manner shown above. 

It is of the greatest importance to insist on a 
correct and sonorous vocalization, the a and e 
being neither too dull nor so pointed as to become 
strident. It is not possible to describe adequately 
what this means; the ear of the teacher must be 
left to judge this matter. Some very able direct- 
ors fail here per excessum and per defectum. 

The articulation should be distinct, e.g. te and 
de, bellum and pellit being carefully differen- 
tiated. 

The breathing ought to be done so lightly and 





smoothly as though it were not done at all. Con- 
noisseurs have remarked on the frequent breath- 
ing done by the Ratisbon choirs. Now, unless 
breath is taken frequently, it is impossible to give 
the proper stress to syllables requiring the ac- 
cent; of other faults resulting from deficient 
breathing I shall not speak. As for singing the 
old masters, the following may be set down as a 
rule: Breathe after every dissyllabic or trisyllabic 
word, but do not stress the last syllable before 
taking breath. Rather, sing this syllable more 
quietly, especially if it be short; if long, it should 
be held diminuendo. In a word, finish quietly 
before breathing. 

By way of exception to the preceding rule I 
inserted no breathing-marks after the Ayrie and 
Christe in my edition of Hasler’s Missa II be- 
cause the melodic phrase did not permit it. But 
even here the Kyrie and Christe ought to be well 
separated from the e/eison. As a rule, one should 
breathe after Kyrie and Christe. Let the reader 
consult the above-mentioned Mass where he will 
find the breathing-marks inserted in their place; 
this will prove more instructive than any set of 
dry rules. Through an oversight some of these 
breathing marks were left out, especially in the 
Alto part; let the reader try to supply them, be- 
ing guided in his effort by the principles I have 
laid down. 

There are some serious faults quite frequently 
met with that must be corrected by all means. I 
refer in particular to the habit some singers have 
of breathing at every bar even though this does 
not coincide with the end of the word or of not 
breathing when a dissyllabic or trisyllabic word 
has already occupied a whole measure or more. 

When singing the old masters it is necessary to 
breathe in the course of melismas, as for example, 
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Examples of this kind occur also in modern com- 
positions, e.g. in the Alto of the Benedictus in my 


St. Lucy Mass. 
* * * * 


Another point essential to a good performance 
of the old masters is the correct accentuation of 
syncopations. I need hardly point out how neces- 
sary it is in every style of vocal music to stress 
long syllables; it ought to be done just as evenly 
and naturally as in speaking or in the recitation 
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of a poem, etc. This presupposes, of course, a 
familiarity with the correct accentuation and 
declamation of the Latin text. | Now in the old 
masters there is an additional difficulty owing to 
the fact that long syllables often happen on weak 
beats of the measure, e.g. 


ia} A A A — 
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son, Ky-ri-e e-lei- : - son 








In this example, the three notes marked A, and 
not the down-beats of the measure, are to receive 
the accent. Care should be taken that the singers 
breathe quietly before Kyrie, whereupon the two- 
lined ¢ is to be taken (not crescendo, but rather) 
sforzando or fp, i.e. the syncopation is begun with 
good attack and then relaxed. In rhythms such 
as the following every syncopated note must be 
distinctly emphasized : 














As for acquiring sureness in the singing of in- 
tervals let me say that I consider the study of the 
violin a great advantage, sufficient, indeed, to re- 
pay one for the time expended upon it. If a 
singer can imagine to himself what sound g, c, f 
or } has on the violin,, he is well on the road to a 
complete mastery of his vocal difficulties. Hence 
it is, to my mind, a very wise regulation of the 
Ratisbon Cathedral prebend that makes the study 
of the violin obligatory for all the pupils. I knew 
a choirmaster, mow deceased, who required 
even the girl pupils of his singing class to learn 
to play the violin at least to the extent of being 
able to execute easy melodies, voice-parts, etc. 
To be able to play so much is indispensable for 
those who are being trained to an artistic style 
of singing. 

* * * 

Attempts have been made quite recently to 
teach .~ idiments of music even to children of 
3 and 4-years of age. In criticism of this move- 
ment there has appeared a brochure by Schmitt 
entitled Voix mixte. On page 10 one meets with 
the following: “As yet our boys and girls are in 
the habit of singing with their speaking voice or 
they are given to screaming.” I have only pity 
for Mr. Schmitt if he has never heard boys sing 
well; as material for choral singing they are sim- 
ply unsurpassed. Again we read: “It is a great 
abuse and altogether contrary to nature to permit 
children to sing; in fact, it is wholly unbecoming 
and out of place to teach them music.” To my 
mind, just the opposite is true; I know nothing 
more becoming and natural. How natural sing- 
ing comes to children may be seen from the fact 
that they will sing even though they be forbidden 
to do so; only, in this case, their singing will not 


be of the kind it would be if it were under con- 
trol—it will be frivolous and therefore dangerous. 
The child’s great love of song is in response to 
an exigency of the child’s nature and here, too, 
we may say, “as the twig is bent, the tree’s in- 
clined.” Therefore let the children sing, the 
more, the better; but do not let them scream. 
We sometimes hear people say: ‘“That boy has a 
sharp, coarse, screechy voice.” No, indeed. He 
is only making a wrong use of it. It will become 
agreeable as soon as he learns to control it. When 
a child’s voice sounds disagreeable, it is generally 
due to screaming. To sum up,—the blame for 
the vocal faults of our singers must be attributed 
to the vocal teachers and in particular to lack of 
method or to wrong method, to incompetence, in- 
difference, lack of energy, poor taste, and to the 
fact that the teachers themselves have not received 
a thorough training in the art of voice-culture. 


CONCLUSION. 


Too little regard has been paid so far to the 
importance and requisite qualifications and hence 
also to the requisite training of directors. This 
despite the fact that so much depends on the com- 
petency of our directors. Oh, that my word were 
to find credence at last as I repeat that incom- 
petent directors must spell the ruin of church 
music of whatsoever style or kind! Where they 
hold sway, we may look for coarse, soulless, me- 
chanical singing and playing. 

A bishop whose attention had just been called 
to the sorry state of affairs in the realm of church 
music, broke out into this exclamation: “Oh, that 
there were even one among us bishops that knew 
as much about music as the bishop of ——— does 
about architecture!” I shall refrain from making 
comment further than to say that it is about 
time at least some sort of official encourage- 
ment and protection were given directors of prov- 
en ability and that more concern were shown for 
the proper training of those who aspire to become 
directors. Much ado is made about a man who 
distinguishes himself as a composer or as a musical 
litterateur, but very little indeed about one that 
excels in direction. Oh, you poor singers! How 
much better you are able to appreciate the worth 
of a good director!* It is with you as it is with an 
army that instantly «senses any uncertainty or 
vacillation in its leaders. The soldiers of Caesar, 
Bluecher, and Napoleon astonished the world 
by the unbounded confidence they reposed in the 
ability of their leaders; and the implicit trust 
that choirs place in good directors is equally re- 
markable. But perhaps this comparison is a bit 
presumptious, especially since “musicians” are in- 


*Already Oken expressed the view that of all occu- 
pations two involved the greatest strain of the mental 
faculties, viz.: that of a general and that of a master- 
director. 
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volved. I shall therefore choose another. As the 
steed is not long in detecting the mastery of its 
rider, so does a choir know on the instant when a 
master-hand takes charge of it. 


A good director will take the poorest sort of 
choir and make it perform beautifully. Indeed, 
by a choir’s performance we may gauge the com- 
petence of its director. Let me repeat here what 
Proske says on this point: “The direction of a 
piece is the soul of its interpretation and execu- 
tion. An orchestra or a choir can hardly be rec- 
ognized as the same after it has passed from the 
control of an incompetent director into the hands 
of an expert. Even though both observe the same 
tempi and the same signs, yet how radically dif- 
ferent the production!’ Greater efforts must be 
made to acquire proficiency in direction. As 
things are now, it is deemed sufficient to acquire 
a modicum of technic and perhaps also, in excep- 
tional cases, to learn to read a score,—and only 
one out of a hundred choir-masters knows how to 
do that—but any broader or more thorough de- 
velopment is not attempted. 


The first performance of R. Wagner’s “Rhein- 
gold” was signalized by the presence of a num- 
ber of musical directors who had come from Lon- 
don, Copenhagen, etc., for the express purpose of 
hearing and studying this opera. If there be any- 
one among my readers who would become a 
skilled director, I should like to advise him to seek 
an opportunity of observing a master-director for 
at least one-half year. Whoever has enjoyed the 
advantage of this experience, knows what it means 
for one’s study and for one’s entire career. 


Finally, the writer regrets to say that he can- 
not bring himself to indulge more than a very 
slight hope that church music will ever rise from 
the dust despite the efforts of some of its well- 
intentioned devotees; the indifference and opposi- 
tion of our day are almost insurmountable obsta- 
cles. However,—quis sicut Dominus Deus nos- 


ter . . .. . de stercore erigens pauperem ut 
collocet eum cum principibus, etc.—Who is as 
the Lord, our God ..... raising up the needy 


from the earth and lifting up the poor out of the 
dung-hill, that he may place him with the princes, 
etc... . . . Ps. 112, 5-7. Yes, He alone “is able 
of stones to raise up children of Abraham,’ He 
alone can raise up for us “men according to His 
heart,” so that one day this earthly Jerusalem 
may mirror that heavenly Jerusalem where (ac- 
cording to Dante’s Paradiso, 12. Canto) there 
resounds 


“Song, that as much our muses doth excel 
Our Sirens with their tuneful pipes, as ray 
Of primal splendor doth its faint reflex.” 


(The End.) 


The Solemn Mass 


AT THE INSTALLATION OF THE NEW ARCH- 
BISHOP OF CHICAGO 


was chanted by His Eminence, the Papal Dele- 
gate, while a choir of men responded in the old , 
and most solemn strains of the Gregorgian 
throughout the entire Mass. I cannot help ex- 
pressing my deeply-felt gratification at the per- 
formance of this gallant body of men; gallant, I 
say, because it requires great courage to break the 
barriers of usage, and sing the humble, yet so 
sublime Gregorian, when almost everyone in a 
large gathering of clergy and laity expected a 
grand display of vcices and a figured mass com- 
posed by some great master of art. I for one, 
and, I hope, a good many others, were agreeably 
surprised, when the expressive air of the Introit 
“In medio” was followed by the pleasing notes of 
the “Missa de Angelis.” And how did the sing- 
ers perform their task? ‘They did well, exceed- 
ingly well. Some critic might say, they sang a 
little too slow; but if we take the dimensions of 
the Holy Name Cathedral into consideration, 
they were perfectly correct in choosing a some- 
what slow and broad Tempo. The Verse after 
the Gradual, and likewise the other Verse after 
the Alleluja were chanted in the corresponding 
Psalm-tones. It was a beautiful variation; yet if 
the singers had realized the beauty especially of 
the Verse following the Gradual, they would 
have sung this too “sicut jacet in Graduali” (as 
it is set in the Gradual). After Mass the “Te 
Deum” was chanted, not as it is customary, in a 
translation, but in the Latin setting—another 
progress. Finally a very beautiful hymn in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin was sung in the vernacular, 
the text being English, the air German, an appro- 
priate combination “hic et nunc” (here and now). 

Having heard and taken in all this beautiful 
singing I asked myself the question: Why did the 
Choir on such an occasion regale so distinguished 
a gathering with that simple, humble, and un- 
savory (!) kind of music? Answer: Tk, 4jhoir 
did not wish to entertain a large audienee, but 
merely to solemnize the central act ot Catholic 
worship, the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and in 
this they succeeded admirably. We may take it 
for granted that a choir of singers who perform 
Gregorian chant only, do not mean to please their 
audience, but to promote the honor of God, and 
enhance the devotion of the worshippers. Here 
I cannot suppress another question: Did the 
Choir of their own accord draw up this program, 
or were they told to sing only Gregorian chant? 
I do not know, but venture to say this much: If 
they acted of their own free choice they did well, 
and showed good taste and a truly ecclesiastical 
spirit. If they were told, they did even better by 
adding an act of obedience towards ecclesiastical 
authority. This leads me to make a few more 
remarks on Gregorian chant. 
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If I spoke above of an unsavory kind of music, 
every reader will at once recognize that I did 
not intend to express my own view, but the view 
of many others, for whom it is so very hard “con- 
tra stimulum calcitrare” (to kick against the 
goad). They do not like the Gregorian; at best, 
they put up with it during the Advent and Lenten 
Seasons. But on Christmas and Easter Sunday 
they have no use for the Gregorian. Now does 
that show good taste, does it give evidence of the 
genuine Church spirit to exclude the Gregorian 
on principle from the solemn celebration of a high 
feast? What does the Supreme Pontiff of blessed 
memory, Pope Pius X say about this in his Mag- 
na Charta on Church music? “The ancient tradi- 
tional Gregorian chant must be largely restored 
to the function of public worship, and everybody 
must take for certain that an ecclesiastical func- 
tion loses nothing of its solemnity, when it is ac- 
companied by no other music but this”’ This 
speaks the Supreme Head of the Church and a 
keen critic of ecclesiastical art. Now it is no 
wonder, if men who have heard many a good 
opera or concert, but rarely a good performance 
of the Gregorian chant, cannot find themselves 
fully in accordance with the above regulation of 
the Holy Father, but it is a wonder, not to say 
more, if men who ex officio have charge of the 
musical part of divine service, allow themselves 
to be guided by their own predilections rather 
than by the clear ruling of the Church. “Sentire 
cum Ecclesia” (to think and feel with the Church) 
should be the Motto of every person engaged in 
the divine worship. May the Cathedral of Chi- 
cago continue to set such a beautiful example, 
and all other churches will soon follow. 


C. BECKER. 


Kurze Geschichte der Kirchenmusik. 
( Fortsetzung. ) 


So haben wir denn in dieser letzten Periode, 
die wir als Restauration bezeichnet haben, sehr 
Erfreuliches zu melden gehabt, und zwar auf 
dem gesammten Gebiete der Kirchenmusik, 
des Choralgesanges und der Figuralmusik wie 
auch des Volksgesanges. Aber wenn wir auf 
die Ausdehnung blicken, welche die Restaura- 
tion genommen, so miissen wir gestehen, dass 
noch Vieles, ja sehr Vieles zu thun iibrig bleibt. 
Die grossen Stadte, in denen die Musik von je- 
her besondere Pflege gefunden, wie Rom, Lon- 
don, Paris, Wien, Nurnberg u. s. w., sind fiir 
die Reform noch nicht gewonnen. Dessen kann 
sich Jedermann tiberzeugen, der sich in diesen 
Grossstadten eine Zeit lang aufhalt und auf 
dem Gebiete der dortigen Kirchenmusik sich 
etwas umsieht.—Wohl gibt es in Rom jetzt ei- 
nige Kirchen, in denen die Reform durchge- 











fiihrt ist, wie ich schon oben an verschiedenen 
Stellen erwahnt habe, und ist durch ebenfalls 
schon friiher erwahnte Umstande in jingster 
Zeit dort titberhaupt eine Wendung zum Bes- 
seren eingeleitet; wohl sind auch in Wien, 
Dank den Bemiihungen einiger eifriger Cacilia- 
ner, die ich ebenfalls schon genannt habe, und 
den fortgesetzten Anstrengungen des Cacilien- 
vereines einige Kirchen, in denen die Reform 
theilweise durchgefitthrt ist; aber im Ganzen 
und ‘Grossen herrscht dort noch die Kirchen- 
musik, die Ende des vorigen und Anfangs un- 
seres Jahrhunderts etabliert worden.—Mit ein 
oder der andern Auffiihrung altclassischer 
kirchlicher —Tonwerke ist noch nicht viel ge- 
wonnen ; und noch viel weniger, wenn in man- 
chen Kirchen grosse Concertmessen aufgefthrt 
werden. 

Dass auch in diesen Kreisen bald die Reform 
Boden gewinne, und in allen Kirchen, wo das 
heiligste Opfer gefeiert wird, eine dem erhabe- 
nen wunderbaren Geheimnisse der heiligen 
Eucharistie entsprechende, den _liturgischen 
Vorschriften gemasse Kirchenmusik erstehe, 
das walte Gott, auf die Fiirbitte der heiligen 
Cacilia! Dr. KATSCHTHALER. 





Dr. Salzmann-Freistelle am Lehrer- 
Seminar zu St. Francis, Wis. 


Seit dem vorigen Bericht gingen die folgen- 
den Beitrage ein: 


Vom Hochw. J. N. Nemmers........ $ 10.00 
Un I 6 one dinneage cena 1.00 
Von einem friitheren Lehrer......... 5.00 
Vom Hochw’sten Pralaten J. Rainer.. —_ 10.00 
Vom eimeme Letrer... ow... ccc cccccs 10.00 
Von Herrn A. Mengelkamp......... 25.00 
Von einem Hochw. Herrn.......... 5.00 
Von Herrn J. P. Daleiden........... 5.00 
Von mehreren Freunden............ 15.15 
Prithere Beitrage ....... 2.0.2... 2897.50 

I is ca + can ednneisecea $2983.65 


Gott lohne allen Wohlthatern ihre Liebe! 
Wahrlich, ich sage ench, soweit ihr es einem 
dieser meiner geringsten Briider gethan habt, 
habt ihr es mir gethan !” 

Zu Anfang des laufenden Schuljahres war 
iiber die Halfte des Capitals, welches zu dieser 
Freistelle erforderlich ist, eingelaufen. Es 
kommt daher einem bediirftigen Schiiler von 
dieser Stiftung bereits eine halbe Freistelle zu- 
gute. Sobald die andere Halfte zur Verfiigung 
steht, wird auch diese ihre Verwendung finden. 
Gebe Gott, dass auch im diesen schweren Zei- 
ten noch immer mildthatige Seelen der armen 
Normalschiler gedenken ! 

J. M. KASEL, Rector. 








